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Last  month  I  broadcast  a  talk  on  Hot  School  Lunches,  stressing  the  point 
that  all  school  children  should  have  at  least  one  hot  dish  with  their  school 
lunches. 

A  mother  in  Kasata,  Minnesota,  writes  me  that  the  Parent-Teachers 
Association  has  charge  of  the  lunch  problem  in  Kasata  this  year. 

"This  is  the  fourth  year,"  she  says,  "during  which  our  school  has  had  hot 
lunches;  the  project  has  always  been  quite  satisfactory,  and  especially  so  this 
season.     We  had  a  smaller  school  than  usual  this  year,  so  we  sold  our  old 
magazines  and  papers,  and  each  family  subscribed  a  small  amount.     The  children 
have  a  hot  dish  each  day  —  corn,  peas,  baked  beans,  vegetable  soup,  tomatoes  and 
spaghetti,  wieners  and  sauerkraut,  and  so  forth.    During  the  three  winter  months 
each  mother  is  to  serve  one  chicken  or  meat  dinner.  In  December  I  served  fried 
chicken,  mashed  potatoes,  and  gravy. 

"It  is  a  problem  to  put  up  lunches,  especially  when  the  three  months  for 
hot  lunches  are  over.  My  children's  favorite  lunch  is  this:  Chicken  sandwich, 
cottage  cheese,  an  orange,  and  a  date  cookie." 

That's  a  dandy  combination  for  a  school  lunch  box:     Chicken  Sandwich, 
Cottage  Cheese,  Orange,  and  Date  Cookie.    2To  wonder  her  children  like  it.  I 
wish  that  more  mothers  would  write  me  their  children's  favorite  lunch-box  menus. 
We  might  as  well  pass  them  along. 

The  Menu  Specialist  suggested  a  good  sandwich  the  other  day.  It's  made  of 
baked  or  boiled  ham  sliced  thin,  Swiss  cheese  sliced  thin,  a  leaf  of  lettuce  with 
a  very  little  mayonnaise,  and  toasted  whole  wheat  bread.  That  sounds  good,  doesn 
it?  Without  the  toasting,  this  would  be  an  excellent  sandwich  for  the  children's 
lunch.  I'll  repeat  it:  Whole  wheat  bread,  filled  with  baked  or  boiled  ham, 
sliced  thin;  Swiss  cheese  sliced  thin;  a  leaf  of  lettuce  with  a  little  mayonnaise. 

Something  else  I  had  on  my  mind  today  —  oh,  yes  —  a  professor  in  the 
animal  husbandry  department  of  my  state  college  says  we  women  should  learn  how  to 
buy  meats  economically.     (Men  are  always  thinking  of  something  we  should  learn, 
aren't  they)    This  is  what  he  says: 
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"The  would-be  economical  housewife  who  "blithely  calls  her  neat  dealer  over 
the  phone,  and  asks  for  the  delivery  of  a  four  or  five  pound  roast,  is  out  of 
date.    An  important  share  of  the  family  food  "budget  goes  for  meats,  hut  available 
data  indicate  the  average  housewife  knows  less  about  meat  than  almost  any  other 
commodity.    The  phone  method  is  one  way  of  "buying  meat.     The  other  is  to  go  in 
person  to  the  retail  market,  and  select  a  roast  to  suit  your  needs. 

"The  meat  dealers  aren't  mind  readers,  and  a  phone  order  leaves  room 
for  the  occasional  dishonest  dealer  to  send  any  kind  of  a  roast,  at  top  price." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  only  roast  with  which  the  average  American 
housewife  is  familiar  is  the  rib  roast,  and  that  we  don't  know  much  about  steaks, 
either.    We  ask  for  "steak,"  and  let  it  go  at  that.    Ee  says  that  if  we  knew  more 
about  meat,  our  meat  "bills  wouldn't  be  so  high.     I  agree  with  him,  without  arguing 
at  all.     I  really  believe  that  we  know  less  about  buying  meat  than  about  buying 
any  other  staple  food.    Perhaps  that's  why  I  have  so  many,  many  requests  for  the 
leaflet  called  "Cooking  Beef,  According  to  the  cut."     If  you  want  to  learn  some- 
thing about  buying  meat,  and  cooking  it,  I  suggest  that  you  send  for  this  leaflet 
while  there's  still  a  supply.    The  leaflet  is  free. 


We  must  hurry  on  to  Amy  Jane's  kitchen,  and  see  what  she's  cooking  for 
dinner  today.    For  her  first  meal  —  the  first  meal  she  cooked  all  by  herself  — 
Amy  Jane  had  Corn  Soup.     What  have  we  here.'    Her  menu.     Well,  well  —  I  see  Amy 
Jane  has  graduated  from  the  soup  class  —  she's  trying  a  stew  today  —  a  Lamb 
Stew —  I  know  that  will  be  good.    How  if  you'll  all  get  on  my  magic  rug,  we'll 
fly  right  over  to  Amy  Jane's  kitchen,  and  watch  the  little  girl  get  this  dinner. 
Everybody  on?    Watch  out  there  —  somebody's  got  her  foot  caught  in  the  fringe  — 
why  do  they  persist  in  sewing  fringe  on  magic  rugs? 

Here  we  are  —  at  Amy  Jane's  kitchen.     There  she  is,  in  a  white  apron, 
bending  over  a  copy  of  —  What  is  that,  anyway?    A  copy  of  the  leaflet  called 
"Lamb  As  You  Like  It."     If  I've  used  that  once,  I've  used  it  a  dozen  times. 
What's  she  reading?    The  recipe  for  Lamb  Stew.     Eere,  let's  take  our  pencils 
and  copy  the  ingredients,  for  Lamb  Stew: 

2  pounds  lean  raw  lamb  1  green  pepper,  chopped 

2  tablespoons  butter  1  quart  water 
l/2  cup  sliced  onion  Flour,  and 

3  cups  diced  rutabaga  turnip  Salt  and  pepper 

I'll  read  them,  to  see  that  everybody  has  the  eight  ingredients,  for 
Lamb  Stew:  (Repeat). 

How  we'll  watch  Amy  Jane.    First,  she  wipes  the  meat  with  a  damp  cloth, 
according  to  directions.     Then  she  cuts  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  and  rolls 
them  in  flour.    That  done,  she  melts  the  2  tablespoons  of  butter  in  a  skillet, 
adds  the  halp  cup  of  sliced  onion,  and  cooks  the  onion  in  the  butter  till  it's 
yellow..    I'Tow  she's  putting  the  meat  in  the  skillet.    Smell  it  cooking?    Hew  the 
meat  and  the  onion  are  nicely  browned  —  not  a  dark  brown,  but  a  delicate  brown. 
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So  Amy  Jane  pours  the  contents  of  the  skillet  into  a  kettle,  and  adds  the  quart 
of  water.     Oh  yes,  she  poured  the  water  into  the  skillet  first,  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  tasty  browned  fat.     She's  putting  the  lid  on  the  kettle  now,  so 
the  stew  can  simmer  for  one  hour.    Observe  that  she  simmers  the  stew,  never  lets 
it  boil. 

'.Till  somebody  see  whether  there's  a  magic  clock  on  the  magic  rug?  Good  — 
then  we  won't  have  to  wait.  Simply  turn  the  clock  up  an  hour  —  and  here  we  are. 
It's  now    —  O'clock,  instead  of  o'clock.    Easy  as  that. 

Well,  the  stew  has  simmered  for  one  hour.    Amy  Jane  is  adding  the  3  cups 
of  rutabaga  turnip,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  the  chopped  green  pepper,  and  the 
salt  and  pepper,     In  20  minutes,  this  stew  will  be  done.     The  magic  clock,  please. 
Twenty  minutes  have  passed,  and  the  stew  ought  to  be  done.    Amy  Jane  is  tasting 
it.     "See,  it's  good,"  she  says,  "but  not  quite  thick  enough."  To  thicken  the 
stew,  she  adds  1  tablespoon  of  flour,  mixed  with  2  tablespoons  cf  cold  water, 
and  cooks  the  stew  for  several  minutes  longer.     She  will  serve  it  piping  hot, 
with  3aked  Potatoes,  and  garnished  with  parsley. 

''.hat  else  is  she  serving  for  dinner?    Celery  —  that  takes  the  place  of  a 
salad.     Celery  hearts  go  well  with  Lamb  Stew.    What  I'm  interested  in  is  her 
dessert.    Amy  Jane  is  really  only  a  child,  and  I'd  hate  to  see  her  attempt  an 
elaborate . dessert.     Can  you  see  what  she  has  written  on  her  menu,  for  dessert? 
Orange  marmalade,  crackers,  and  cream  cheese.     Quite  an  idea,  that. 

\7e'd  better  write  her  menu  in  our  own  notebooks,  for  it's  worth  using: 
Lamb  Stew;  Saked  Potatoes;  Celery  Hearts;  Orange  Marmalade,  Crackers,  and  Cream 
Cheese. 

She's  taking  off  her  apron  now  —  ready  to  sit  down  to  the  table.     I  wish 
we  could  stay  for  dinner,  —  but  I  know  she'd  be  worried,  having  so  many  of  us 
drop  in  unexpectedly. 

By  the  way,  if  you  want  a  copy  of  the  leaflet  Amy  Jane  used,  send  for  the 
leaflet  called  "Lamb  As  you  Like  It."     Send  for  this  when  you  write  for  the  leaf- 
let on  cooking  beef,  and  you'll  take  a  new  interest  in  cooking. 

That's  all  for  —  Heavens  to  Betsy!  I  forgot  that  we're  still  on  this 
magic  rug.  Let's  get  home,  before  the  family  finds  we're  out.  Here  we  are, 
safe  at  home,  again.    Goodbye,  and  good  luck  when  you  make  the  stew. 
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